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JORDAN STUDENT READS IOWA NEWSPAPER—The Press-News was one of 
Osage’s enterprises inspected by foreign students during community Thanksgiving. 
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Beware of a man with a blade in hand—unless you know newspaper. That’s why we ask that you make it Coke— 
how he spells it. Because a lower-case “b” could change with a capital, please. 
a respected newspaper into a dangerous weapon. P.S. A cold Coke goes awfully good after a hot story. 
Capitals change the meaning of many words. For 
example, an upper-case initial letter gives Coke a 
very special meaning. As the friendly abbreviation 
of Coca-Cola, Coke is a registered trade-mark. As such, Ask for it either way 4 
... both trade-marks CL, 


it deserves capital treatment. 
mean the same thing. 
REG. US. PAT. OFF. 


Good practice requires that owners of trade-marks pro- Cc k ” 
tect them diligently ...as you protect the name of your Coke 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Osage Gets International View 


Editors Gain Good Idea 
Of Business, Farm Outlook 


Editors got a good view of the 
business and farm outlook when they 
attended the annual community news- 
papermen’s conference at Iowa State 
college, Ames, Nov. 9 and 10. They 
even had a good fling at the inter- 
national situation when they quizzed 
Harlan Miller at the annual banquet. 
Also there was plenty of shop talk, 
and the conference closed with two 
stimulating discussions of news pho- 
tography, one by Lawrence Robinson 
of the Omaha World-Herald and the 
other by Carl C. Caswell of the Cla- 
rinda Herald-Journal. 

That the year 1952 will be mildly 
inflationary was the opinion of H. B. 
Howell, economist of Iowa State col- 
lege, speaking on “What is the Out- 
look for Iowa Business?” He spoke 
especially from the point of view 
of the farmer. He said the costs of 
things the farmer has to buy will be 
increased. Their income will be fairly 
assured but will not increase in the 
same ratio. Paying off of long time 
obligations will become more difficult. 

Ot special interest to newspapers, 
he suggested, was the fact that special 
sales would become more limited. He 
said an increase in labor costs could 
be expected, but that foods costs 
would not change much in 1952. 

“Labor is the scarcest thing we 
have,” he declared. This difficulty is 
faced by the farmer as well as by the 
newspaperman. 

StakE IN Dairy INDUSTRY 
“Your Stake in Iowa’s Dairy Indus- 


try” was discussed by Paul Blakemore, 
president of the Blakemore company, 
who said that the fall and winter ad- 
vertising budget of the dairy industry 
was $50,000 for Iowa, of which the 
newspapers were allotted $35,608.50. 
The schedule calls for using the farm 
papers the first week of the month, 40 
dailies the second week, 166 weeklies 
the third week, and the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune the fourth week. 

That a poor farm well handled is 
more profitable than a good farm 
poorly handled was indicated by 
James J. Wallace, manager of the 
lowa State college foundation farms, 
discussing “The Human Side of Farm- 
ing.” 

“What you do with a farm is more 
important than the difference 
farms.” he said. His discussion, illus- 
trated with colored slides, shows how 
the college is operating 12 demonstra- 
tion farms in cooperation with their 
tenants, to show how they can be 
operated on a definite dollar and 
cents. basis. 

“We're working with people, and 
that’s where the difference has to 
come,” Wallace declared. “We open 
up their minds. They get help from the 
college and through the press and 
they are our most important resource.” 

An “outlook” feature, to be released 
through county extension directors to 
the newspapers was described — by 
Frances Kutisch of the state college 
economic information service. 

(Continued on page 5) 


Press-News Promotes 


Thanksgiving Dinner 
By Lester G. Benz 


Editor, Mitchell County Press, 
Osage, lowa 


Osage, a typical small Iowa county 
seat town, virtually became an inter- 
national capital over the Thanksgiv- 
ing weekend when 43 foreign students 
from 18 countries were guests in doz- 
ens of homes in the community. This 
was the second year that Osage homes 
have been thrown open to visitors 
from foreign lands over Thanksgiving. 

The 43 foreign visitors were all stu- 
dents at the State University of lowa 
in lowa City. Most of them were 
spending their first year in the United 
States and many of them never before 
had been inside an American home. 

The Osage plan for entertaining 
foreign students began a year ago 
when Miss Joyce Horton, a university 
student from Osage, suggested the 
idea in a letter to the Press-News, her 
home-town newspaper. The paper's 
editor saw the possibilities for pro- 
moting international friendship and 
understanding through such a project, 
and gave Miss Horton full support in 
organizing the first Osage Interna- 
tional Weekend. 


PAPER PROMOTES PROJECT 

The Press-News published Miss 
Horton’s letter in full and urged Osage 
residents to invite foreign students as 
guests to spend Thanksgiving and the 
weekend their Richard 
Sweitzer, the university's adviser to 


homes. 


foreign students, also helped complete 
the plans. As a result, 12 students 
from foreign countries enjoyed 


(Continued on page 4) 
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Osage Press-News 
Helps Thanksgiving 


Community Visits 


(Continued from page 3) 
Phanksgiving dinner in Osage homes 
a veur ago. 

This vear the Osage Rotary club 
decided to sponsor the program and 
igain had the enthusiastic support of 
the newspaper. Miss Horton and Mr. 
Sweitzer again handled all arrange 
ments in lowa City. Encouraged by 
the success of last year’s venture, a 
total of 43 students signed up for the 
Osage visit this year. 


The project had the backing of the 
university and was given wide pub- 
licity through the information service 
of the school. The trip to Osage was 


made in a university bus. 


State DEPARTMENT JOINS IN 

The department of state of the 
United States government recognized 
the Importance of the project: from 
the standpoint of fostering interna- 
tional friendship. The Osage plan 
fered excellent propaganda oppor 
tunities in the state department's in 
ternational program and the govern- 
ment sent a special representative to 
Osage to cover the activities. He was 
Larry Riordan of New York City, 
who spent four days in Osage taking 
pictures and making recordings. These 
will be used tor publication in foreign 
countries and tor overseas broadcast, 
particularly on the Voice of America 
program, 

The State University of Lowa also 
sent a crew of four men who assisted 
Mr. Riordan. They also made innum 
erable tape recordings of interviews 
with foreign students and took both 
movie still photographs of the 
weekend's activities. The crew in 
cluded Max Elder, Donald Schrader, 
and Gordon Strayer of the information 
service staff, and Jim Jordan, director. 

Many of the state’s daily newspa 
pers carried stories and pictures of 
the Osage program and a number of 
radio stations used some of re- 
cordings. Plans also included pro- 
duction of television show using 
some of the film. 

The foreign students arrived in 
Osage late Wednesday — afternoon. 


That evening they attended union 
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The Osage Press-News was just one of the many visits made by 43 State 


University of lowa foreign students in their tour of Osage industries and 
points of interest during the Thanksgiving holidays. Shown here at the news- 
paper's press (left to right) Chukuemeka Modu, Nigeria; Masihur Chowd- 
hury, Pakistan, Jamil Khutat, Jordan, and C. C. Thomas, India. Khutat, 
with Chi-Ye Sano, Japan, is shown also on the cover page of this issue. 


Thanksgiving church services, after 
enjoving the evening meal prepared 
by wives of Rotarians. One of the 
visiting students, the Rev. C. 
Thomas, a graduate theological stu- 
dent trom India, delivered the  ser- 


mon. 


Exyoy Homers 

After the service the students met 
their hosts and accompanied them to 
the homes where they were to enjoy 
American hospitality and become ac- 
quainted with American customs dur- 
ing the next few days. The observance 
of Thanksgiving was an interesting ex- 
perience, and some of the foreign girls 
had the time of their lives helping in 
the kitchens of their hosts. 

Mr. Riordan and the information 
service crew nearly missed their own 
Thanksgiving dinner as they hurried 
from one home to another take 
pictures and recordings of students 
sharing in the traditional American 
feast. It was a memorable experience, 
not only for the students, but equally 
for the families that entertained these 
guests. 

The foreign guests were given every 
opportunity to observe lite in a typi- 
cal Towa community on Friday. The 
Rotary club arranged a tour of Osage 


industries and points of interest. These 
included stops at the municipal light 
plant, a knitting mill, the new county 
hospital, a school, the newspaper of- 
tice, and a number of typical Iowa 
farms. 


Guests at Rorary BANQUET 

Friday evening the students were 
special guests at a banquet given by 
the Rotary club, after which the 
weekend program reached climax 
in the public forum where one rep- 
resentative from each foreign country 
was chosen to speak briefly about his 
country — its problems, its people, 
and its needs. Some of the 18 speakers 
appeared in native dress. 

It was truly a world meeting, with 
flags of all nations flanking the plat- 
form. Each speaker was introduced 
by the host in whose home he was a 
guest for the weekend. An informal 
social hour after the two-hour forum 
program gave everyone an opportun- 
ity to visit with the foreign guests. 

Saturday was left free for the visi- 
tors to use as they wished. Many 
of them had brought school books 
along and spent some time in study- 
ing. The girls in the party enjoyed 
some shopping and expressed perpet- 
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ual surprise in the huge stocks of 
goods available in Iowa's small towns. 
ATTEND TEEN-AGE PARTY 

Another typical American custom 
was demonstrated for the visitors Sat- 
urday night when they attended a 
teen-age party in one of the churches 
and joined playing American 
games. Lunch included _ traditional 
American favorites like hot dogs, 
baked beans, and pop corn. 

Sunday provided opportunity for 
both visitors and hosts to learn about 
other religions than their own. A Mos 
lem student spoke in the Methodist 
church and a Hindu explained his 
faith to another denomination. It was 
a demonstration of tolerance, good 
will, and international understanding. 

Lasting friendships were born in 
Osage over Thanksgiving. Such a pro- 
gram as Osage’s International Week- 
end can well be followed by other 
communities throughout the country. 
No newspaper could possibly sponsor 
a more worthwhile project in its com- 
munity. The Osage plan, multiplied 
in enough other towns, could have a 
very definite influence in the promo- 
tion of international friendship and 
understanding, and the realization of 
world peace. 


Extra Sections Swell 
Many Holiday Issues 


Iowa's weeklies literally swelled 
with seasonal anticipation as they 
published extra pages special 
sections to house their holiday adver- 
tising and gift suggestions. 

The Moravia Union reached 12 
pages and the Holstein Advance and 
Monticello Express each printed 16 
pages for their holiday promotion is- 
sues. 

The Hawarden Independent came 
out with a 20 page issue Nov. 29 and 
featured pictures of the staffs of local 
business firms in many of their ads. 
The Nov. 30 issue of the Harlan 
Tribune included 24 pages in three 
sections and the Denison Bulletin 
published 36 pages in five sections. 

A special edition of the Lime 
Springs Herald was sent to all box- 
holders in its immediate territory, 
and the Red Oak Express distributed 
approximately 2,000 extra copies of 
its Dec. 6 issue in addition to the 
regular run of 4,000. 
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Editors Get View 
OF Year's Business 


At Ames Session 


(Continued from page 3) 
PRINTING PLANTS RE-ARRANGED 

Printing plant rearrangements 
which they have installed were dis 
cussed by Carl Hamilton of the Towa 
Falls Citizen, John Riggs of the Oak 
land Acorn and Lyle Abbott of the 
Osceola Tribune-Sentinel. 

An arrangement by which the news 
editor, the ad man and the foreman 
have desks all close together was the 
best aspect of Hamilton’s plant, he 
said. Riggs said that he had gained 
in plant efficiency by moving into a 
smaller area. Locating the operator 
and the ad man close together so that 
they could talk with each other was 
an ‘advantage. Tables on wheels and 
an incinerator that could be fed from 
inside the building were among de 
vices described by Abbott. 

“All of us are missing a lot of busi 
ness,” said John W. Garberson, pub 
lisher of the Marshall, Minn., Messen 
ger, who presented “Advertising Ideas 
Help Pay Rising Costs.” 

ADVERTISING Rates LAG 

Discussing “Are Newspaper Rates 
Lagging Below Costs?” Dwight Ban 
nister, former publisher of the De 
corah Journal and now on the journal 
ism staff at Iowa State college, gave 
an affirmative answer. He quoted fig 
ures to show that whereas one dollar 
of advertising reached $39,554. of 
spendable income in 1941, it reached 
$59.800 of spendable income in 1951. 
This was despite the fact that the 
cost of reaching 2,800 subscribers had 
risen from 42 cents to 63 cents an 
inch in the interval. 

Whereas the advertising rates in a 
selected group of Iowa papers had 
gone up from 42 cents to 63 cents 
the cost of living had increased from 
an index of 105.2 to 171.9, the cost 
of newsprint from $55 a ton to $112 
a ton and wages from 90 cents an 
hour to $1.55 an hour. But spendable 
income in the United States had in 
creased from an average of $679. to 
$1,346, and the volume of national 
advertising in weeklies had risen from 
$5,925,000 to $20,322,339. 

Must Live Unper TENSION 

Summing up the European. situa- 


tion, Harlan Miller, Register and Tri- 
bune columnist, said: “For the rest of 
our lives, and possibly our children’s 
lives, we are going to live in a state 
of tension. But we are only two gen 
erations removed from the pioneers. 
We can learn to live and enjoy it.” 

Miller's topic was “Is Our Military 
Aid and ECA a Good Gamble?” 

“Rather than to withdraw to Amet 
ican shores and wait for the Russians 
to become master of Europe and then 
come after us,” he said, quoting an 
American general he met in Europe 
“LT would prefer the present plan and 
would entrust my safety and that of 
mv family to it.” 

Descrines THrow-Aways 

Summing up his attitude toward 
the throw-away advertising sheet, R. 
F. Starzl of the Le Mars Globe-Post 
said: “If we must be slain with the 
jaw bone of an ass, let it not be ow 
own jaw bone.” Starzl said he had 
published a throw-awav in Le Mars 
as a demonstration against this type 
of advertising and had discontinued 
it when its popularity waned. He in 
sisted that for the throw-awavs— to 
speak of “100 circulation” was a 
semantic error, as could be demon 
strated by the large numbers of these 
papers found in waste baskets at post 
ottices. 

The court house is the number one 
news source in any county seat il you 
know how to get the news, said John 
Vanderwicken of the Grundy Register 
He alwavs has first page news from 
that building, and cited the office of 
the clerk, the auditor, the sheriff, and 
the supervisors as prime news sources 

The photographic demonstration 
from the Omaha World-Herald con 
sisted of outstanding news pictures 
published by that paper 

Carl Caswell, discussing “Tricks 
with Pix for Community Newspap 
ers,” explained what he called photo 
surgery. He showed how he had re 
constructed pictures by skillful use of 
knife and retouching paint, so as to 
rearrange groups, include peaple who 
had been left out, open the eves of 
“sleepers”, and eliminate distracting 


backgrounds. 


New Sales Manager 

James Croker, a member of the 
Monticello Express force since June 
has taken a job as retail sales man 
ager for the First Electrical com 
pany in Monticello 
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We're Bigger Again 


New lowa Publisher Format 
Gives Editor Elbow Room 


This issue of THe Iowa PuBLISHER 
is so much bigger than usual that 
you may not have recognized it at 
first, but we hope you'll get used 
to it and like it because we expect 
this to be the regular size from now 
on. 

The enlargement from two 7-inch 
columns to three 10-inch columns per 
page 
much space as we had before and we 


gives us more than twice as 
feel as though we'd escaped from a 
strait-jacket. When we get used to 
the added space we hope to give the 
editors and publishers of the state 
a much more complete and effective 
service of news and comment than has 
been possible for some years past. 
The larger size will entail additional 
expense but also, it is expected, pro- 
duce additional revenue, which is one 
of the reasons for the change. The 
new general 
conformity with the press association 


format brings us into 


and 
the purpose of this is to cooperate 


magazines of the other states, 
with them more effectively in solicit- 
ing additional advertising. 

Limited to the size fixed by this de- 
sire for uniformity, and also by the 
type available in the composing room, 
we asked Carroll Coleman to design a 
layout, which he did. We are very 
happy with the results, as demonstrat- 
ed in this issue, although we had to 
ask him to come to the task with his 
hands tied. But such are the exigen- 
cies a typographer probably often has 
to face and he demonstrates his. skill 
in spite of them. 

When we adopted the pocket book 
size, five vears ago, we had a certain 
fondness for it. Although some people 
thought it looked insignificant we had 
a notion that eventually we would 
add pages to it so that it would look 
more like the Readers Digest. But 
nothing of that kind happened; we 
never heard that anyone mistook our 
magazine for the other, even though 
our advertising volume was similar. 


The Pusvisnern ran for 19 vears in 
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a dignified format of two 17-em col- 
umns, as designed by Prof. Fred J. 
Lazell, of the university school of 
journalism, a bibliophile in his own 
right. He magazine in 
1929. in cooperation with Grant Cas- 
well, managing director of the Iowa 
Press association, though it had run 
from 1925 as The lowa Journalist in 
a much smaller form. 

Lazell was editor from 1929 
through 1933, Edward F. Mason from 
1934 to 1939, Earl English 1940 to 
1942, and Mason again since Febru- 
ary, 1943. From March, 1944 until 
the end of 1946 the format was an 
economy size of eight pages, having 
three 12-em columns to the page. 
The pocket book size began in 1947 
until the 


started the 


and continued December, 


1951 issue. 


Osage Pictures 

Pictures taken at Osage, printed 
on the Towa Pusiisuer’s cover and 
page 4 were made by Gordon Strayer 
of the State University of Iowa In- 
formation Service. 


Che Jowa Publisher 


And the Bulletin of the 
Iowa Press Association 


Published monthly at Iowa City, Iowa, by the 
State University of lowa School of Journalism 
Edward F. Mason, Editor 
Jean Sharda, Editorial Assistant 
Ellis H. Newsome, Advertising Director 
Robert P. Ames, Advertising Assistant 
Associate Editors: Don J. Reid, manager of 
the Iowa Press Association: Carl Sexauer. 
Ogden Reporter, president of the Iowa Press 

Association 


Officers of the Iowa Press Association 
Carl Sexauer, Ogden Reporter President 
Ralvoh E. Shannon, Washington Evening 

Journal Vice-President 
S. E. Tennant, Colfax Tribune 

Recording Secretary 
Belle Plaine Union 
Treasurer 
. Managing Director 
Smith, Rock Rapids Reporter 
Advisors 
Board of Directors: John R. Burrows, Belle 
Plaine Union; Duane E. Dewel, Algona, Kos- 
suth County Advance; Lloyd McCutcheon, 
Sibley Gazette-Tribune; Willard D. Archie. 
Shenandoah Evening Sentinel; J. C. Moore 
Winterset Madisonian; Leslie K. Hull, Wau- 
kon Newspapers; Gordon W. Aasgaard, Lake 
Mills Graphic 


R. Burrows 


Don J. Reid, Des Moines 
Paul C 


THE 


Locking Backward .. 


When we were in school at Iowa 
City, there used to be a lot of prac- 
tical jokers around the newspaper 
office. There would be a lull be- 
tween the time that the last copy 
was sent to the composing room and 
the that the presses started 
rolling. This provided time for a few 
quickies. 


time 


One of the favorite pastimes was 
to call the fraternity and sorority 
houses and advise the person answer- 
ing the telephone that the water 
company was calling. It would be 
necessary, it was told, to turn the 
water off for a day. The wise thing 
to do, the water (?) company man 
said, was to fill all the bathtubs and 
pans in the house. 
News from the Associated Press 
comes in on a typewriter like affair, 
operated with perforated paper. 
It was possible to type out a_ story 
and then put it on the A.P. machine 
as though it were coming from Des 
Moines. One afternoon, before the 
A.P. machine was turned on, a group 
worked up a big story how a dele- 
gation of midwest farmers had 
stormed the convention and demand- 
ed, and got, the nomination of Frank 
O. Lowden. 
° 
The story came in with a crackle 
of bells. Fred Lazell, professor at 
the University, was standing there 
watching the machine as the story 
rolled off. He looked around at a 
group of conspirators and said, “You 
know, I thought this would happen.” 
He grabbed the story and_ started 
out the door to spread the news. 
It was necessary for someone to grab 
him and explain the deal. It wasn’t 
easy.—From “The Column’ by Ralph 
P. Young, Marion Sentinel. 


2 Newspapermen Among 
lowans on Hawaii Cruise 


Two newspapermen were among 
the 15 Iowans traveling on the re- 
commissioned USS battleship Iowa 
during its shakedown cruise to Ha- 
waii. They were W. Earl Hall, man- 
aging editor of the Mason City Globe- 
Gazette, and Al Efner, city editor of 
the Ottumwa Daily Courier. 
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Those Ideas Pay Off 


Publisher Tells How to Sell 


Increased Advertising Linage 


Nearly a score of ideas for increas- 
ing local advertising linage were pre- 
sented by John W. Garberson, pub- 
lisher of The Marshall (Minn.) 
Messenger, at the annual Community 
Newspapermen’s conference held at 
Ames in November. 

Mr. Garberson’s topic was “Adver- 
tising Ideas Help Pay Rising Costs,” 
and he gave ample evidence, by 
showing exhibits in each instance, 
that ideas do pay off well in selling 
additional space. 

For example, he cited a “Shop by 
the Clock” promotion that produced 
96 one column by four inch adver- 
tisements for the Messenger. The ads 
ran on three pages under full-width 
headings that read: “Shop by the 
Clock in Marshall, Thursday, October 
13 Only!” The first page of 32 ads of- 
fered specials good only from 10 a.m., 
to 1 p.m.; the second page, 1 to 3 
p.m.; and the third page, 3 to 5 p.m. 
Each ad carried only one special— 
and Mr. Garberson cautioned that for 
the promotion to bring real results to 
the merchants, the specials should be 
unmistakable bargains. 

Another idea that produced more 
than regular linage was based on the 
theme that “this is a good town to 
shop in” in individual lines of busi- 
ness. “Marshall is a Good Shoe Town” 
saw a double-page spread of adver- 
tisements from every shoe business in 
town. At the top of the spread was 
a picture of each of the 10 shoe store 
proprietors or department managers, 
along with promotion copy attesting 
to the wiseness of buying shoes in 
Marshall. “Marshall is a Good Jewel- 
ry Town” brought a page, “Marshall 
is a Good Appliance Town,” another 
double-spread. 

ALPHABET Aps DEVELOPED 

In the instance of a bottle gas com- 
pany that wished to emphasize its 
better service, but that seldom adver- 
tised, a series of 50-inch alphabet 
ads was developed—A Is For Appli- 
ances. B Is For Best, and so on. Such 
letters as X and Z were a little diffi- 
cult, he said, but the entire alphabet 
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was run, or 26 ads totaling some 1,300 
inches. The firm still wanted addi- 
tional ads of this nature, so, with the 
alphabet exhausted, the ad manager 
then produced a similar series using, 
in place of the A, B, C’s, a foreign 
language word for service, such as 
“Halpen, the Jewish Word for Sery- 
ice.” This continued through Greek, 
Swedish, Belgian, French, and many 
other languages, keeping the gas firm 
consistently in the paper for good 
space. 

Extra space was developed in an 
other way by using local persons as 
models for spring clothing in an Eas- 
ter fashion edition. Pictures of the 
models appeared in 10 advertisements 
in that issue, and added materially 
not only to the size of ads used but 
also the reader interest of those ads. 
The newspaper provided promotion 
for the merchants by running in a 
front-page feature additional pictures 
of the 11 models. 

Uritize Historical INTEREST 

Mr. Garberson pointed to a series 
of advertisements that has been run 
ning in the New Ulm (Minn.,) Daily 
Journal for many years as business ob 
tainable by almost any newspaper. 
These 33-inch ads each contain a 
picture with historical interest, for 
example, “First Tractor on the Kas- 
suelke Farm, Back in 1912.” and 
“Japanese Ice Cream Social at Holy 
Trinity Park, in 1916.” Three or four 
paragraphs of identifying and ex- 
planatory copy appear below the 
picture, followed by the firm’s signa- 
ture. Once the series is underway 
pictures for these ads arrive in more 
than ample supply. 

A “Where to Buy” business  di- 
rectory in Mr. Garberson’s paper lists 
various products services under 
more than 60 classifications. This de- 
partment is run on the want ad page, 
and includes, for reader interest, two 
boxed inserts, one a directory of 
meeting times for local organizations, 
and the other important information 
on business hours for city and county 
offices. In this “Where to Buy” see 


tion, which is sold usually on a 26 or 
52-week basis, business is obtained 
from many accounts that advertise 
only occasionally or often not at all. 

“Marshall on the March” was an 
other successful idea used by Mr. 
Garberson. In this series, each ad, 
usually four columns wide and what 
it took, dealt with the history, serv- 
ices, and personnel of a leading local 
business. Two pictures, one of the 
business place and one of employes, 
were run in each ad, with the story 
in body type in between. 

Mr. Garberson cited two instances 
where an emergency idea produced 
good space. In one, a merchant was 
reluctant to bother with figuring out 
what to run in a back-to-school edi 
tion, With the paper halfway between 
18 and 20 pages, and needing an 
other page badly, the ad salesman 
laid out a full-page ad that carried 
only the merchant's name at top and 
bottom, a small school-house mat, 
and head mats of several pupils, along 
with the copy “headquarters — for 
boy sand girls’ back to school cloth- 
ing.” As soon as the merchant saw 
it he bought it, declaring it was just 
what he wanted. In the other ad of 
this nature, 10 lines of copy were set 
“Wanted” style in the middle of a 
full-page under the heading “Your 
Easter Want Ad.” 

Mr. Garberson recommended sell 
ing signature ads, such as community 
promotion ads, and defense ads, on 
an annual basis rather than one at a 
time, and pointed to the success of 
the Worthington (Minn.) Globe in 
this respect. Signature ads have been 
running in that paper for years past 
without ever re-selling, and with new 
businesses coming to town quick to 
jump on the bandwagon. Merchant 
confidence permits the newspaper to 
decide the theme of each ad and pre 
pare the copy. 


Wieser Leaves Chronicle 
For UP Bureau in Omaha 


Charles Wieser, editor and adver- 
tising manager of the Odebolt Chron 
icle for the last 33 months resigned 
to join the staff of the United Press 
news bureau in Omaha Nov. 12. 

An addition to the Chronicle is 
linotype operator Earl Hunter — of 
Cherokee, who has worked on Chero- 
kee, Audubon and Spirit Lake news- 
papers. 
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“Elusive Eggs Give Kiddies Easter Fun” was the title for this picture. 
Caswell added a whimsical touch of life by painting in the tiny figures of 
the eggs in hasty flight 


A distracting background was eliminated here by trimming along the top 
edge of the truck and trailer with a sharp knife, softening the unwanted 
emulsion with ammonia and peeling off the undesired portion 


The girl at the left end of this group and the two at the right end were 
not with the others when this picture was taken but were added by the 
Caswell editing method 


Sharp Knife, 
Audacity Help 
In Editing Pix 


What a handy man with a sharp 
knife and a little audacity and imag- 
ination can do by way of editing pic- 
tures for a small newspaper was 
described by Carl C. Caswell of the 
Clarinda Herald-Journal at the Ames 
short course in November. He illus- 
trated the talk with examples of pic- 
tures he had worked over for his own 
newspaper. 

One of the most effective improve- 
ments that can be made in a picture, 
he demonstrated, is to take the empty 
places out of it. People on platforms 
or in similar groupings, unless posed 
especially, often are too far apart. In 
such cases it is quite feasible, Caswell 
demonstrated, to trim out the mar- 
ginal persons and move them in closer 
to the center. This is usually achieved 
by cutting around the outline of the 
figure. 

Another thing that can be done is 
to get rid of a distracting background. 
Here the trick is to run the blade 
around the outline but to cut only 
through the emulsion of the paper. 
Then soak the unwanted area in weak 
ammonia dabbed on with cotton, 
which softens the surface so it can 
be peeled off in one strip. 

Persons who are absent from a 
group when a picture is made can be 
added from pictures taken at another 
time, by putting them in at the edges 
or in gaps in the original group. 

If one has a little artistic skill he 
can even draw items into a picture, 
using black or white or grey pigment 
on a brush. This procedure is especial- 
lv useful in opening the eyes of some- 
one in a group who has shut his eyes 
just when the picture was snapped. 

One of the speaker's most  inter- 
esting pictures showed how a. shot 
could be made from an elevated po- 
sition without use of a ladder. For this 
purpose a delayed timer was used. 
The camera was focused and the 
shutter set and the camera then ele- 
vated on the end of an extended tri- 
pod held high over the photographer's 
head. The chief difficulty here, to be 
solved by experience and practice, is 
to point the camera at the desired 
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Speaker at the right was too far from the seated group. He was moved in 


by cutting out and pasting 


Somehow it had not been possible 
to get this patriarch and his cake 
posed together at the birthday cele- 
bration. But the result was obtained 
by cutting and pasting. 


angle so as not to cut the picture off 
either at top or bottom. 

Caswell favors the use of a 24 x 
34 roll film camera because of its 
convenient size and compactness. 


Excerpts from W. H. Way’s col- 
umn, “The Edge of the Blade,” pub- 
lished in the Wall Lake Blade, were 
re-printed in the Publishers’ Tab. 
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Daily lowan Places 
First in SDX Contest 


The Daily lowan, University of 
won top honors among. the nation’s 
college newspapers when it placed 
three times in a four-division contest 
sponsored by Sigma Delta Chi, na- 
tional professional journalism  frater- 
nity. 

The Jlowan took first place in 
straight news reporting, second in 
feature writing and third in sports 
writing. Awards were announced at 
Sigma Delta Chi’s four day conven- 
tion in Detroit in mid-November. 

The contest was open to student 
newspaper entries from 53  under- 
graduate chapters of the fraternity. 
The Iowan’s entries consisted of five 
stories in each division. They were 
clipped from Iowan issues of the past 
year. 

Newspapers to place first in other 
divisions were the Lantern of Ohio 
State university, editorial writing; the 
Minnesota Daily of the University 
of Minnesota, feature writing, and 
the Daily Trojan of the University of 
Southern California, sports writing. 


Joins Des Moines Tribune 


Jay Horning, formerly telegraph 
editor on the Muscatine Journal, has 
become a copy editor for the Des 
Moines Tribune. 


4 Newspapers 


Warn Readers, 
‘Going Up’ 


Three Iowa newspapers advised 
readers of increased subscription 
prices, effective Dec. 1, and one timed 
its price rise to coincide with the 
new year. 

The Ellsworth News broke the news 
to readers in a two column box titled 
“We're Going Up.” “We have been 
reading in the files of the News and 
note that the subscription price of this 
paper is the same as it was back in 
the depression era,” the News began. 

“We're sorry but it can’t stay that 
way after November 30.” 

The News went on to say that, be- 
ginning Dee. 1, yearly subscriptions 
would be $2.00 per year in Hamilton, 
Hardin and Story counties, and else- 
where, $2.50. Advertising rates would 
iso go up on that date. 

The Belle Plaine Union also an- 
nounced slight increases in advertis- 
ing subscription rates at that 
time. Subscriptions were to cost 50 
cents more. 

The Union gave those whose sub- 
scriptions expired within the next 12 
months a chance to renew at the old 
rates until Dec. 1. Carrier rates were 
to be 45 cents per month. 

Subscription rates to the Red Oak 
Express were increased 25 cents per 
year on Dec. 1, both in the immediate 
trade area and the remainder of the 
United States. This brought the rate 
to $4.50 a year for those within a 
25 mile radius of Red Oak and _ to 
$6.25 for subscribers outside that 
area. 

Jan. 1, 1952 marked the rise of 
Forest City Summit subscriptions to 
$3.50 a year in Winnebago county 
and the Forest City trade area and 
to $4.50 a year for all other addresses. 


METRO newspaper senvice 


80 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Beverly O. Eyre, Representetive 
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Newspapers Should Keep 


News, Opinion Separate 


By W. Earl Hall 
Managing Editor, Mason City 
Globe-Gazette 
The philosophy of journalism here 
expounded was given as part of a 
radio commentary by Mr. Hall and 
recounted in his Globe-Gazette col- 
umn, “One Man’s Opinion.” 

° 

The over-riding objective of the 
good newspaper should be to make 
a maximum contribution to the sum 
total of information and sound think- 
ing within its sphere of influence. 

That, I recognize, is much too gen 
eral, much too abstract. So Vl try 
to break it up into smaller pieces. 

The first station on the marked 
road to that far off journalistic goal, 
1 think, is an unqualified acceptance 
of the fact that the word is NEWS- 
paper. It isn’t VIEWSpaper . . . it isn’t 
House organ, for even the best of 
causes .. . it isn’t advertising medium, 
although I hasten to explain that I 
am not minimizing that aspect of the 
newspaper business. I like to eat. But 
NEWSpaper is the word. 

From my point of view, the best 
answer to the question of how we are 
meeting our newspaper responsibili- 
ties is to be found in the answer to 
this corollary question: “How com- 
pletely have we recognized, accepted 
and reflected this fundamental fact, 
namely, that the word is NEWSpa- 
per. 

News Comes First 

What a newspaper thinks—or_ in- 
deed whether it thinks—is of small 
moment if it is living up fully to its 
all-important news obligation. Our 
job is to carry the lamp that illumines 
the path, not to push or prod or pon- 
tificate. News must be presented in 
such accuracy, completeness and_per- 
spective as to enable readers to shape 
their own interpretations on an en 
lightened basis. 

This, it seems to me, we just about 
have to  believe—really believe—it 
we're going to string along with the 
democratic concept in our way ot 
life. One of the most precious rights 

perhaps THE most precious right— 
in a democracy is the right of the 
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people to make their own mistakes. 
But if they can have the truth, those 
mistakes can be minimized in mnum- 
ber and costliness. 

And, along the same line: The free- 
dom of the press about which we in 
the newspaper business talk so much 
is not a right of and by itself. It stems 
from and bases on the more basic 
right of the people to KNOW THE 
TRUTH. Essentially, therefore, it’s a 
right of the people, not of the news- 
paper or a newspaper editor. 

Cournack Wrrnout DocmMa 

While the newspaper's prime rea 
son for existence is the gathering and 
dissemination of news, it ought, I not 
only concede but insist, to have the 
courage to stand up and be counted 
on questions involving principle. 

That does not, I hasten to add, 
mean being habitually cantankerous. 
It doesn’t mean crusading for the 
mere sake of crusading. The good 
editor, I maintain, both can and 
should smile ever so much more than 
he scowls. 

There's a duty incumbent upon 
the newspaper to keep a community 
cemented together in friendship, to 
give neighbors a community con- 
sciousness, to make readers feel that 
theirs is the BEST town in the world 
without at the same time creating 
the illusion that it’s the ONLY town 
in the world. 

The good newspaper editor never 
presumes to have monopoly of right 
thinking. He never seeks to enforce 
Lis opinions upon those of different 
views on debatable questions. There's 
nothing better to do with a debatable 


question than debate it—in a civilized 


wav, of course. 


CoLorep News RePpREHENSIBLE 

Readers should never be in doubt 
about what is news and what is opin- 
ion. | sometimes teel—and this is one 
of those times—that those who habit- 
ually violate this tenet of journalistic 
decency do greater injury to the ideal 
of a free press than all our sworn 
enemies put together. 

In a very real sense a newspaper 
—and particularly if it happens to be 
the only one a community—is 
under solemn obligation to offer a 
mouthpiece and a hall for the airing of 
responsible opinion. And I underscore 
RESPONSIBLE. I'm acquainted, of 
course, with those characters who 
seem to get their daily exercise writ- 
ing letters to the editor. And who 
isn't? 

A newspaper, whatever its size, 
should, it seems to me, recognize the 
vital importance of two party gov- 
ernment and party responsibility as 
keystones in our way of life. Major- 
itv rule is the essence of democracy, 
joined of course, with respect for the 
right of the minority. It’s only through 
effective two-party government that 
majority-rule can be achieved. 
Economic INDEPENDENCE 

Having said that, however, 1 move 
on to the observation that it’s a great 
mistake for a newspaper ever to let 
itself become beholden to a party in 
a way that bars, or even restrains, its 
freedom to criticize. Always a news- 
paper's transcendent obligation is to 
the public. 

And last, a newspaper that has eco- 
nomic independence is in best posi- 
tion to discharge both its news and 
editorial duties. That's another way of 
saying that a newspaper in sound fi- 
nancial condition finds it easier to be 
brave than one which is skating on 
thin ice. 


You benefit right from the start on this 
Trial and it will cost you nothing! 


Use the FRANKLIN PRINTING CATALOG for 
60-days FREE—to value all vour printing orders. 
If not completely satisfied, return it without ob- 
ligation. Send for FREE TRIAL today. 


PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
P. 0. BOX 143. SALT LAKE CITY 5, UTAH 
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‘My Parents Knew’ 
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Hard Work, Common Sense 
Solve Publishing Problems 


By Don J. Reid 

Managing Director, lowa Press 

Association 

“My Parents Knew a Thing Or 
Two” was Reid’s topic last winter in 
addressing the Minnesota Editorial as- 
sociation at its annual convention. 
Reid’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. Dudley 
Reid, edit and publish the West Des 
Moines Express. 

I would like to just say briefly that 
my father and mother have been in 
the publishing business a long time 
and I used to be appalled at how 
little they seemed to know about the 
publishing business. But then as I 
got older I have decided that a few 
of those fundamentals that they kept 
hammering away at me over the years 
have stood up pretty well. I find that 
they have now reached rather ad- 
vanced years; they are financially 
solvent; they seem to have the respect 
of many of their neighbors and 
friends; people seem to look upon 
them as being people who have con- 
tributed somewhat to the communities 
in which they have lived, so I have 
decided on the whole that perhaps 
my parents did know a thing or two, 
and that perhaps some of us might 
profit by reviewing a few of those 
lessons. 

One of the things I recall most 
vividly about my father’s long career 
is that he would always rather have 
been caught in bed than put out an 
issue of his paper that didn’t have 
an editorial in it. And when father 
wrote an editorial he was not the type 
of writer who would write it in such 
a manner that it would touch lightly 
on both sides and therefore offend 
the fewest number of people. On the 
contrary, his attitude was that if he 
were going to write an editorial he'd 
write it in such a way that people 
would read it and remember it. 1 
used to be against that policy because 
some of the men he wrote about had 
sons that were bigger than T was, and 
I used to think it would be a fine 


thing if we could persuade father to 
temper his editorials a little bit, but 
father would have none of it. 

I recall that about a year and a 
half ago some people looked over the 
town of West Des Moines and decid- 
ed that father was old-fangled enough 
that it would be a good place in 
which to start another paper. They 
invested some fifty or sixty thousand 
in buying a new building and equip- 
ping it with printing machinery, and 
started a new newspaper in competi- 
tion with my father. I was a little bit 
worried because I was well aware 
that some of father’s ideas are old- 
tangled. After seven issues the other 
paper suspended and they sold the 
building and liquidated the machin- 
ery. 


PareR STANDS FOR SOMETHING 


I was talking with some of the 
folks out there. An old Catholic priest 
told me: “One of the things we always 
recognize and know about your paper 
is that your father is never afraid to 
take a stand on something.” We think 
that is one of the things that has 
‘ndeared him to the community. 
Whenever a person meets the acid 
test of having a brand new competitor 
start up, and survives the test, you can 
assume that perhaps the person that 
survives the test has something. And 
so | think that that is one of the 
things I have learned: That every 
paper ought to have an_ editorial 
page, or at least that is what my father 
thinks; and that the paper ought to 
be dedicated to something besides 
making money, although father be- 
lieved in that too; and that a paper 
should be somewhat of a force in a 
community. 

Father has an interesting slant on 
the selling of advertising. He used to 
tell me the difference between  sell- 
ing a man a 20-inch ad and a 40-inch 
ad very frequently is just a little guts 
on the part of the salesman, the cour- 
age to show the larger ad. He cured 
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me fairly early of the habit I had of 
assuming that a certain merchant 
couldn't afford a big ad and I had 
better show him a little one so as 
not to frighten him away. That is not 
too good a policy. I never will forget, 
there was a little shoe merchant in 
our town that ran a little ad of about 
$2 a week and I thought that was all 
he was good for. He walked in one 
day and he had just spent $104 to 
buy some fancy mats to dress up his 
$2 ad, and that convinced me_ that 
perhaps it is a mistake to suppose that 
the customer cannot afford a large 
ad. IT recall that father has never been 
afraid to start out by suggesting that 
the best possible ad you can buy is a 
full page. And then he works down 
from there. 


SELLS A FULL PAGE 

But occasionally he sells the full 
page and that is a point that I think 
is worth remembering. I used to tell 
father that sometimes these people 
couldn't afford a biz ad and he'd say, 
“Look, my boy, there are two ways a 
man can go to the poorhouse: He 
can go to the poorhouse by buying 
too much advertising, or he can go 
there by not buying enough.” He said, 
“Will you be good enough to please 
let him make up his own mind as to 
which route he chooses to follow?” 

And another thing that I learned 
from my father, and this is a subject 
that every newspaper man is familiar 
with, and that is the business of what 
do you do when you make a mistake 
and get in a little bit of trouble like 
when you run an item like we did 
not so long ago, that Mr. and Mrs. 
Jones had a new bungle of love at 
their house, and things of that sort 
that people come in to criticize. 


Stanp Up For THe Paper 

Father always took the attitude 
that the customer is right some of the 
time but not always. He was always 
man enough to apologize when neces- 
sary, but he didn’t believe that you 
had to grovel on the floor in abject 
apology whenever something went 
wrong. He always felt that a person 
owed it to his paper and to his own 
backbone to stand up tor the paper in 
spite of the fact that perhaps a mis- 
take had been made; to point out the 
various ways in which the error might 
have occurred; if necessary to divide 
the blame with the source of the 
news. 


So as a result, when things go 
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wrong with our paper, and they fre- 
quently do, father’s attitude is one 
that you should not get down on your 
knees and cry. He says that is not 
necessary, that you can handle those 
things and still show that you are a 
person of spirit and good will and 
that your mistakes are the sort of 
mistakes that anyone might make. I 
mention that because occasionally 
think especially young folks that start 
in the business, if sonething goes 
wrong, are always a little bit too 
quick to get down on their knees and 
say, “Yes, it certainly was a lousy 
mistake and we must have a lousy 
paper but we'll try to do better in 
the future.” Father never made that 
particular mistake. 


Mornern Takes Oven 

Now, want to tell you one or 
two things that I have learned from 
my mother. You know father has 
always hewed to the Democratic line. 
Along about 1934, after he had 
helped usher in such things as the 
40 hour week and time and a_ halt 
for overtime, he blithely went across 
the street to run the post office and 
left my mother behind to take the 
rap, as it were, of running the busi 
ness. 

And I will never forget her saying, 
“We are ruined, you cannot. possibly 
get out a paper in 49 hours,” but we 
felt that it had to be done. “And,” 
she said, “The first thing we will have 
to do, everybody is going to have to 
get their copy in on time.” You know, 
I was pretty nearly 30 years old be 
tore | found out that you didn’t have 
to work all night on press night. We 
have a few publishers down our way 
that haven't learned that yet and you 
have probably got a few up in Min 
nesota that perhaps haven't learned 
it vet, but we had to do it. 


Gets Cory In Earry 

She said, “Well, TI start on the 
preachers with their church notes,” 
and then she thought if she got by 
all right with the preachers, event 
ually she would work down to. the 
grocers. But she started out with the 
preachers. remember well those 
church notes had to be in by Monday 
morning or they wouldn't get into the 
paper. She finally got up to where 
she had the grocers bringing in thei 
copy on Monday mornin and making 
the corrections just before the last 
press run. Instead of getting the paper 


out about 12 o'clock at night or later 
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—and_ please understand theirs is a 
small paper, | make no pretense that 
it is one of those glorious 18 or 20 
full page jobs that some of you have 
Instead of getting the paper out at 
midnight, we were getting it out at 
8 o'clock, then at 6 o'clock, then at 
5 o'clock. Then my mother got the 
idea that if they could get it out by 
noon they could have all afternoon 
to work on job work. So finally they 
managed to get the deadline up to 
where the paper was getting out at 
noon. 

Somebody suggested they'd like to 
have it out a day earlier. She said, 
“Okay.” She called up the preachers 
again and from them worked down 
on through to the grocers and. set 
the deadline up to from being a 
Thursday paper printing it on 
Wednesday. The first day we got out 
at 5 o'clock, now they get out at 
noon on Wednesday because that 
leaves her even more time for job 
work. [ tell her [I think she has car 
ried it far enough and that she prob- 
ably shouldn't set the deadline up any 
further. 

Make Every Seconp Count 

I think that proves only one point, 
that you are in an age where you are 
going to have to make every second 
count. Time and a half is becoming 
more expensive than ever. Costs are 
going up and in order to put out 
your paper profitably people are go- 
ing to have to cooperate a little bit 
on their side. The copy, the news, 
and the advertising are going to have 
to come in so that vou can handle 
them with profit. 

And another thing that IT have 
learned from my motser: TE will never 
forget one time T turned in copy for 
a piece of job work and a day or two 
later T went back and said like 
to see the proof on it. She said, “My 
boy, that job has been printed and 
delivered.” and was horrified be- 


cause [I was certain there were a few 
things I was going to have to change, 
and she said, “Well, it’s already print- 
ed and delivered, and furthermore, 
he liked it.” And I learned then that 
if I was ever going to get along in 
that town I was going to have to get 
a piece of job work copy absolutely 
right before it ever went to the back 
shop because chances were I would 
never see it again. 
Berrer Be Ricur 

I wonder how many of you folks 
have occasionally turned in a sloppy 
piece of copy and thought to your- 
selves, “Well, Vll catch it on the 
proof.” You say you will make up 
your minds later as to whether that 
word or that sentence or that sort of 
type is right. That is awfully expen- 
sive, changing things on the proof, 
and I think that is one of the financial 
graveyards that many publishers dig 
for themselves when they fail to get 
the copy right before it goes to the 
operator. | know that in my mother’s 
case it had better be right because 
you are never going to see it again. 
She doesn't believe in showing proofs, 
says it takes up an awful lot of time 
and besides, the customers keep 
changing their minds but they don’t 
want to pay for the privilege of chang- 
ing their minds. She says you can 
save an awful lot of time and make 
more money if you don’t go around 
showing proofs any more than you 
have to. I think it is a pretty good 
point, that it does emphasize the ne- 
cessity for getting the stuff right be- 
fore it goes into the back shop, and 
1 think that is a minor lesson that 
everybody can profit by. 

Those are about all the points that 
I wish to cover at this time. They 
are not spectacular at all but there are 
some of them that [ think are worth 
remembering: That business of having 
an editorial page; never being too 
apologetic about your paper; trying 
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to sell a man as big an ad as you 
can; getting your copy right before 
it goes into the back shop; setting up 
your deadlines so that they work to 
your advantage instead of the other 
person's advantage. 

Those are things that everybody 
should do and I think anybody can 
do, and as we go into these trouble- 
some and perilous times I think we 
will find this: That we are going to 
have to do more and more of what 
my father and mother always did 
during their long and active careers. 
No miracles at all. Most of their prob- 
lems they solved simply by the ap 
plication of hard work and conimon 
sense and a little imagination, and | 
am sure that if they were young again 
and were starting out to face the times 
that we face, they would face them in 
the same way with those same funda 
mental principles and they would get 
by, and so I think that we will get 
by in spite of all the proble ns that 
we have. 


Madisonian Prints 
Section on Education 


As a special project in observance 
of American Education week, the 
Winterset Madisonian published a 
special eight-page section. It was writ- 
ten and edited by the staff of the 
Husky, high school paper, in coopera- 
tion with the regular Madisonian staft. 

To achieve their purpose, “to help 
people become better acquainted with 
the opportunities offered students in 
the Winterset schools,” the Madison- 
ian ran articles on the history, stu- 
dents, faculty, courses and activity 
programs of the Winterset schools. 

Besides eight cuts, the special sec- 
tion featured a half-page ad, sponsor- 
ed by the local board of education, 
which listed the assets and needs of 
the local school system. The ad ended 
with a plea for reorganization of the 
Winterset and surrounding school dis- 
tricts. 


Has Wedding in Italy 

Mary Hamblin, daughter of the 
Bedford Times-Press publisher and 
for the last year a staff member of 
that paper, was married Dec. 11 to 
Ensign Arthur P. Ovrom of the U.S. 
navy in Naples, Italy. Attending her 
sister. was Dora Jane Hamblin, who 
is on the foreign staff of Life maga- 
zine. 


Perry Daily Chief Host 


To lowa Press Women 


Sheffield Press Reverts 
To All Home Printing 

The Sheffield Press has reverted to 
all home printing for the first time 
in many years. 

This change permits publication of 
an eight page newspaper, the Press 
announced, “giving additional space 
to the printing of local news and ad- 
vertisements.” 

All. popular features were to be 
retained, with the addition of items 
for home and_ better living. 


Messersmith Employed 
By Monticello Express 
New advertising manager for the 
Monticello Express is M. E. (Smitty ) 
Messersmith of Grinnell. 
Messersmith started his newspaper 
advertising experience on the Shen 
andoah Sentinel, remaining with that 
paper for four years. Then he moved 
on to another daily at Alliance, Neb. 
For the last year he has been ad- 
vertising manager of the Jackson 
County Sentinel at Maquoketa. 


Printer Decides to Cpen 
His Own Establishment 

A printer who decided to open his 
own shop is Ernest “Sandy” Raab. 

A Sabula Gazette printer for the 
last five and a half vears, “Sandy” 
resigned to open his own job printing 
establishment in Clinton. 


Elected B and PW Head 


Jeanne Davis, Seymour Herald edi- 
tor, recently was elected president of 
Seymour's newly formed chapter of 
Business and Professional Women’s 
clubs. 


NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 
Specializing in sound Iowa, 
Nebraska and South Dakota 

properties. 


HERMAN H. KOCH 


(Former Publisher) 
2610 Nebraska St., Sioux City 
Iowa 
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The Perry Daily Chief was host to 
about 30) members of Iowa Press 
Women from Il lowa counties at 
that organization’s meeting Nov. 9, in 
Perry. 

Mrs. Bonnie Brown, the Chief's 
woman's page editor, together with 
Mrs. Vina Thorpe, Des Moines dis- 
irict director, were in charge of ar 
rangements. 

Senator G. E. Whitehead, the 
Chief's publisher, welcomed the 
guests. Managing editor William 
Monaghan was toastmaster. 

Mrs. S. W. Needham, Des Moines, 
IFW's organizing president, gave the 
invocation. The welcome tor the press 
women was extended by Mrs. Evelyn 
Brokaw, Minburn, [PW historian, and 
jo Baumgartner, Des Moines, public 
relations chairman for IPW, respond- 
ed. 

Panel speaker Mrs. Zoe Murphy, 
woman's page editor of Wallace's 
Farmer, reported that “Men appear to 
like to wash dishes as ia household 
task better than any other activity in 
the home,” as one of her findings in 
a readership survey sent to masculine 
readers throughout the country. 

Other panelists were Mrs. Kenneth 
Robertson, wife of the publisher of 
the Bayard News, who told of her 
work on the paper and in the shop, 
and Mrs. Jane Hutchins, Des Moines, 
who related fiction-writing —experi- 
ences, 

IPW officers, including Mrs. Bonnie 
Boll, Red Oak, president, and com 
inittee heads, were introduced by Miss 
Baumgartner. 

Mrs. Brown concluded the meeting 
by urging members to send in entries 
to IPW and National Federation of 
I resswomen contests. 

Counties represented were Web 
ster, Hamilton, Grundy, Boone, Story, 
Marshall, Tama, Dallas, Polk, Jasper 
and Poweshiek. 


To Edit Ryan Reporter 

Mrs. Robert (Dorothy) Lyness has 
been named editor and correspondent 
for the Ryan Reporter page of the 
Manchester Democrat-Radio. 
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An Editor Queries 


What About Sports Pages? 
Can They Be Lily White? 


The recent sports scandals have 
made nearly all lovers of good, whole- 
some sports sick at heart. 

They have also caused educators, 
sports lovers, and even judges to 
come up with suggestions and con- 
demnations of things as they are. 

In professional circles of sport one 
can expect anything, and there have 
been baseball, boxing and wrestling 
“fixes” over the years, and probably 
will be many more. But professional 
sports are one thing, and amateur 
sport is another. We can expect a 
certain amount of fixing in protes- 
sional athletics; we do not expect it, 
and cannot have it in amateur sports. 

There is one spot, however, where 
nobody seems to have pointed an ac- 
cusing finger in the effort to remedy 
the trend toward “fixes” in amateur 
circles, subsidizing of athletes, re- 
cruiting of material, and similar prac- 
tices that are unsound and dishonest. 

What about our sports pages? 

Are they lily white? We think 
not. Americans love sports, and news- 
papers love readers. The sports pages 
have expanded as a result, until to- 
day they overshadow in many  in- 
stances the balance of the newspaper 
and the contents that are considerably 
more important than sports news in 
most ways. 

If newspapers themselves cut 
down on the amount of unnecessary 
ballyhoo they give sports they might 
help to eliminate some of the smelly 
situations that have been uncovered. 
Every youngster wants to be a hero, 
to have his name on the sports pages, 
his “picture in the paper.” Every pro- 
moter of professional athletics is in- 
terested in getting as many inches of 
space possible for his team, even to 
the extent of paying sports writers 
expenses at training camps, and a 
few other things that have been going 
on for some time. Promoters of ama- 
teur athletics have to fill stadiums or 
think they do, and the newspapers 
endeavor to help them. With all of 
this tremendous publicity buildup on 
the sports pages, is it any wonder 
that young men lose sight of some of 
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the virtues of athletic competition 
and approach it with a strictly profes- 
sional attitude? 

Perhaps less emphasis through the 
sports sections would assist in the 
present, sincere study being made to 
return amateur athletics to the ama- 
teurs. —R. B. Waller, Algona Upper 
Des Moines 


Mrs. Rowley Returns 
To Red Oak Sun Office 


Mrs. Ethel Hill Rowley is back 
on duty in the Red Oak Sun’s front 
office. She suceeds Mr. and Mrs. 
William Boll, who moved to Arkansas. 

An old hand at newspaper business, 
Mrs. Rowley formerly worked at both 
the Sun and Express offices. She later 
published her own paper for several 
years. 


Newspapers Feature 


Persons in Profession 


Persons connected with the news- 
paper profession were the subjects of 
features appearing in four lowa news- 
papers recently. 


A weekly series of pictures and 
sketches of their correspondents was 
begun by both the Audubon Advo- 
cate-Republican and the Davis County 
Republican, Bloomfield. 


The Grinnell Herald-Register car- 
ried a half-column public service fea- 
ture titled “Know Your Carrier Boy?”, 
listing names, phone numbers and 
routes of its 15 carriers. 


In its “News from Ainsworth” sec- 
tion, the Washington Evening Journal 
printed a historical sketch of journalist 
Wright A. Patterson, columnist for the 
Publishers’ Auxiliary and former 
Ainsworth resident. 


The Journal also has been running 
daily letters written by editor Bruce 
Cowden, during his six-week tour of 
Europe. 


naires! 


THANK YOU 


-- lowa Publishers 


for your fine response to our question- 


It may seem that we query you too 
often, but it is only, we assure you, 
when the information sought will 
prove of value to you. 


Your cooperation and promptness in an- 
swering are sincerely appreciated! 


BUREAU OF NEWSPAPER SERVICE 
School of Journalism 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


lowa City, lowa 
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Public Service Features 


Fill Newspaper Columns 


Editors Campaign for Blood Donor Pledges, Funds 


For Hospital, Election Platforms, Christmas Lighting 


Public service features were popu- 
lar items in many newspapers around 
the state near the end of the old vear. 
Editors filled both editorial and news 
columns in their campaigns for such 
varied interests as blood donor pro- 
grams, election platforms and_ special 
building projects. 

The Independence Conservative 
and Bulletin-Journal hammered away 
at Buchanan county readers their 
efforts to enlist tne 400° blood donor 
pledges needed to fill the county's 
goal. 

Harlan newspapers’ attempts 
raise the $150,000 needed for the 
Shelby county Myrtue Memorial hos- 
pital were finally satisfied, and a cut 
captioned “Operation Hospital” pic- 
tured the signing of hospital con- 
struction contracts. 

Campaign platforms were the spe- 
cial interest of the Denison Bulletin 
prior city elections. The news- 
paper posed a series of 16 questions 
concerning civic problems to  candi- 
dates for city offices, and printed re 
plies of the ones who answered. 

The Decorah Journal's “Quizzical 
Camera” column carried the ques- 
tion, “Do you think the Decorah 
newspapers should carry reports of 
police and justice of the peace court 
cases regularly?” All six persons  pic- 
tured in the column answered af- 
firmatively. 

Sections devoted to completion of 
special building projects appeared in 
the Forest City Summit and the Al 
gona Upper Des Moines. 

The Summit publicized the new 
Methodist church on eight of its 
pages, with most of the ads in the 
section carrying large cuts of the ar 
chitect’s drawing of the church. The 
Upper Des Moines ran four stories 
and seven pictures about the new en- 
larged home office of an insurance 
company in Algona. 

In response to requests for copies 
of their bridge-opening historical edi 


tion, the Eddyville Tribune was 
forced to reply that the 250° extra 
copies had just “melted away.” 

Ames’ 100) new parking meters 
were featured in the Daily Tribune's 
five-picture spread concerning the 
collection, safe transportation and 
counting of that city’s increased re- 
sources, 

Activities peculiar to Christmas 
were promoted in Avoca and Wash- 
ington papers. The Journal-Herald 
sponsored its own Christmas lighting 
contest, and the Evening Journal's 
correspondent from West Chester, 
Mrs. Richard Fisher, combined a fea- 
ture on the West Chester post office 
with a plea for early Christmas mail- 


ing 
ing. 


E. R. Jebsen Begins 
Editing Fonda Times 


E. R. Jebsen of Anita began his 
duties Nov. 26 as editor of the Fonda 
Times, which he purchased from Carl 
E. Flanagan. 

Jebsen formerly was editor of the 
Anita Tribune. He has had consider- 
able experience in the weekly news 
paper field, having owned and edited 
newspapers in Woodbine. 

The Jebsens’ daughter, Donna, is a 
linotype operator for the Jefferson 
newspapers. 

The Flanagans purchased the Fonda 
Times Feb. 1, 1941 from Harry M. 
Young. 


Tue PuBLisHEer for JANUARY, 1952 


Former Newsman Dies 

A former editor of the Adair News, 
Ham Clay Sr., 86, died Noy. 13 at 
Farmington, Minn., where he had 
lived since 1911. He edited the News 
about 55 years ago. 

Mr. Clay edited the Dakota County 
Tribune at Farmington from 1911 to 
1923. 


Waucoma Printer, 
Former Editor Dies 


Lew Sherman, 77, Waucoma print- 
er and former editor, died Nov. 19 in 
the West Union hospital. He had suf- 
fered a paralytic stroke Oct. 17. 

Mr. Sherman worked in several 
print shops in lowa before he bought 
the Waucoma Sentinel in 1924. He 
sold it eight years later and moved to 
Readlyn, where he and his wife 
bought the Chronicle. They published 
this paper until Mrs. Sherman's death 


in 1944. 


Wilma Collins’ Awards 


Subject of Feature Story 


Mrs. Wilma Collins, author of the 
column, “It’s Your Town, Too!”, in 
the Grimes section of the Dallas Cen- 
ter Times, was the subject of a feature 
story in the Publishers’ Auxiliary, Nov. 
24. 

The article said that, besides be- 
ing secretary of the National Federa- 
tion of Press Women, and serving her 
second year as vice president of the 
lowa Press Women, Inc., Mrs. Col- 
lins also found time to win top honors 
in the federation’s co'umn contest in 
1950, to receive national recognition 
for display advertising, and take 
new photo honors in the Towa asso- 
ciation. 


Specialty ne. 


ENVELOPES 


Are Business Builder 


BANKERS ENVELOPES 


The Justrite Bank Envelope line 
is complete for every bank need. 
Bank Kraft mailing envelopes, 
special bank envelopes are all 
available. 


Write today for prices and 
samples or send us your spe- 
cialized Bank envelope prob- 
lem for quotation. 
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Two Pillars of Freedom 


Americans are better informed and better fed than the 


people of most other nations. 
This didn’t just happen. 


It is true because of the development of two systems 


of mass distribution unequalled in any country of the world. 


The modern system of news distribution, developed by 
the nation’s newspapers and news and picture services, is one 
of the modern miracles which we take for granted without 


realizing that it is a cornerstone of our democratic way of life. 


Similarly, the modern system of mass distribution of 
food, pioneered by the A&P 92 years ago, makes Americans, 
generally, the best fed people in the world... . and our high 
standard of living is certainly a major support of our demo- 


cratic way of life. 


As long as Americans across the land continue to have 
plenty of accurate news and plenty of good food this country 
is in a fair way to continue being the best place in the world 


to live. 


A&P FOOD STORES 
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